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truce made at Florence in 1438, and immediately 
disclaimed by the Greeks, was the first raising of 
the standard of rebellion against Borne ! 

Our space warns us to conclude these remarks. 
We must, however, say a word more, to which 
we invite attention. 

Dr. Cullen charges us with disguise ; we want 
to have no disguise with Dr. Cullen. There are, 
at this moment, many thousands of intelligent 
Roman Catholics reading our pages, and who 
will, we foretell, notwithstanding his denunciation, 
read this : we will not disguise the fact. Now, 
we do not want to have our arguments read in the 
dark, and unanswered. If what we give our read- 
ers be dangerous or erroneous, Dr. Cullen would, 
of course, like to guard these Roman Catholics 
from danger and error. If our " attacks" are, 
indeed, as " vain and frivolous" as Dr. Cullen 
says — if we do, indeed, labour under such a 
" want of real argument" — it would, of course, 
be easy to expose us to our readers. What plan 
could Dr. Cullen devise so effectual as that of ex- 
posing us in our own pages ? 

We are now going to make a proposal to Dr. 
Cullen, which will show that we are anxious to 
promote fair discussion, and, if possible, lead our 
fellow-countrymen to the truth. 

We are willing to place at Dr. Cullen's dis- 
posal, in every number of the Catholic 
Latman, to the end of this year, four columns 
of our pages, in which he may expose, as he 
thinks fit, our " vain and frivolous attacks." 

If Dr. Cullen will name any Roman Catholic 
Priest to perform this duty, we will treat the 
reverend gentleman's communications with the 
greatest courtesy ; and we will print whatever 
he may send us, in answer to our attacks, free of 
all expence to Dr. Cullen. We shall require the 
manuscript on the first day of each month, ac- 
cording to our rule, on which day we will, if 
required, give a written receipt for it. 

If Dr. Cullen accept our offer, he will, then 
be enabled to show where the want of real 
argument lies ; and, if he does not, why our 
readers must only guess at it. We are persuaded 
that the next number of the Catholic Layman 
will be looked for with the deepest interest. 

In the meantime, we forgive Dr. Cullen the 
wrong he has tried to do us, with all our hearts ; 
and shall not cease to feel towards him what true 
Christians should, even when our sense of duty 
and allegiance to the sacred cause of truth compel 
us firmly and fearlessly to expose his fallacies, and 
answer his arguments, equally regardless whether 
he shall again assail us with undeserved calumny, 
or submit, in " silent patience," to our criticisms, 
or accept our well-meant offer, and turn our own 
pages on ourselves. It will be for others, not for 
us (whatever course he may think fit to take), 
to decide whether our strictures on the Church of 
Rome are or are not vain and frivolous, or whether 
our arguments be real or unreal; but this, at 
least, we must repeat, that if our arguments be 
not answered, we shall persist, and, we doubt 
not, our readers will agree with us, in deeming 
them unanswerable. As to the motives for such 
refusal, we think we may safely calculate that 
our readers will deem it more reasonable to at- 
tribute the silence of Dr. Cullen and his clergy 
to the timid policy of shrinking from a full and 
fair discussion, in which it is possible that they 
might be defeated, than to attribute it to that 
" patient resignation to the trials and probations 
of the world" which Dr. Cullen so pathetically 
describes, but which is, alas, so little in unison 
with the attitude and habits of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in other countries, where their " au- 
thority to crush error" is better recognised, and 
the benign sway of Rome has been so often and 
so sadly illustrated and recorded in the annals of 
the prisons of Tuscany and the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. 



TALK OF THE EOAD.— No. XXXIV. 

" Well, man, it's long since I saw you," gaid Jem, " for 
I was up the country ; and how is it with you at all?" 

" Why, then, it's well enough, and it's bad enough," 
said Pat. 

"And is it done it you did ?" said Jem. 

" I done it," said Pat, " and I'll stick up to it now, 
come what will on me." 

" Tell me about it now," said Jem. 

"Well, I just went to Mr. Owens' Church, like a 
man," said Pat ; " and I went three Sundays, night and 
morning, and no harm come on me at all ; and I was 
thinking, ' maybe it's not so hard, after all ; maybe I'm as 
safe as the birds.' Well, it was all going smooth, when 
down comes one Doctor Marshall, that was once a Pro- 
testant clergyman in England, to preach in the chapel. 
' Well,' says I, ' if a Protestant clergy turns to us, sure 
I'll hear why he did it ;' and to the chapel I goes. Well, 
who should I see, sitting right fornint the altar, with a 
big Douay Bible in his hands, but the Rev. Mr. 
Owens himself. ' Well,' thinks I, ' what will come on it 
now?' Well, of all the sermons ever you heard, that was 
the one : it beat ourselves to nothing ; and Mr. Owens 
holding up the Douay Bible fornint him ; and sorra one 
word, good nor bad, Dr. Marshall took out of the Douay 
Bible, nor no other Bible, from the one end to the other ; 
and, thinks I to myself, if it was the Douay Bible 
turned you, wouldn't you tell us that, anyway. I'm not 
going to be worse nor ever I was, thinks I. Well, there 
was a deal of soldiers there, that was passing through 
the town, and stopping for Sunday ; and when Dr. 
Marshall began at the Queen in his sermon, the officer 
just gave them the word, and they all marched out of the 
chapel, making all the noise you please ; and Father 
Marshall falls to praising the Queen, but not a bit they 
stopped. Well, that sermon settled me anyway; for 
sure it's turned his back on the Bible he has, says I, 
that's the way he's turned. Well, I watched till I seen 
Mr. Owens going out through the altar rails, and who 
should up and shake his hand till I thought he would 
have it off, only Father Corrigan, of Kilbride ; for you 
see he doesn't Uke a bone in Father John's skin ; and so 
he shook hands with the Rev. Mr. Owens in chapel, 
afore the congregation ; and I mind seeingthem two good 
friends in the relief committee. Well, Mr. Owens 
comes out, and he goes in the face of all the people to 
put up a paper on the big tree afore the chapel. Well, 
he couldn't get it up, and the boys comes round him, 
and takes the paper, and puts it up for him. Well, and 
what would it be, only to say he would answer that sermon 
in church that night. Well, to church I goes ; and, 
sure enough, if the church wasn't full of our own sort, 
just hundreds of them there. You see he took them so 
short that the priests could say nothing again it, when 
the boys was gone out of the chapel. Well, Mr. Owens just 
answers the sermon out of a face, all out of the Douay 
Bible ; ' that's it,' says I, ' sure that's what I want to 
hear.' Well, you never seen boys listen better, you 
could hear a pin drop among them, only one didn't drop, 
for nobody stirred. Well, when Mr. Owens was done, 
the boys all got up and was going, without the prayers 
or the blessing, for they don't get that in chapel, and a 
decent man stands upon the seat, and, says he, ' stop, 
boys, there's more ;' and with that they all stopped still, 
like mice, till the prayers and the blessing was done. 
Well, thinks I to myself, it's a great sight anyway to see 
the likes of them here." 

" Well, it was a great sight, sure enough," said Jem ; 
' ' hut I'm waiting to hear about yourself, Fat, after what 
you done ; sure that's what I want to hear." 

" Amn't I coming to myself as fast as I can, if you 
won't put me out," said Pat. " Well, Mr. Owens gives 
out that ho would preach to them again that night week. 
So I goes again, of course ; and you know, Jem, there 
is live roads leading up to the church. Well, who would 
I pass on the road I went, walking back and forrad, 
about fifty yards from the church, but Father Peter, 
that's Father John's curate, looking at every one, and 
taking their names ; and I beard after there was a priest 
on every road. Well, thinks I to myself, sure I'm done 
now anyway. Well, I goes on to the church, but there 
wasut 10 for 100; for sure they dursnt pass the priest. 
Well, it's with Mr. Smith I was working ; and, the next 
day , I sees Father John riding up to the house ; it's done 
now I am entirely, says 1. Well, Father John goes to 
the house, and he goes away again ; and Mr. Smith 
comes into the field, just looking after the work like ; 
and when he comes to me, says he, ' I don't want you 
after the night.' ' Well, your honour,' says I, ' sure 
there is not a boy in the field more willing to work.' 
'I don't want you,' says he, 'nor the likes of you;' and 
with that he goes off. Well, I goes homo with the sore 
heart, and not a hand's turn I done from that day to this, 
and it's the fortnight to-day ; and, oh ! Jem, it's the sore 
thing and the cruel thing to walk the roads, just not to 
hear the childers crying with the hunger, and to steal 
into the house after dark, and be kept awake with the 
poor childer crying. Oh, aren't they the cruel men that 
won't let the father use his own hands to earn the bit 
to put into his own innocent children's mouths, and 
them crying about him with the hunger ! Oh, hadn't 
we enough of that in the famine, and mightn't the 
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priests feel for us now ! Oh, is that the true sense of 
Scripture, at all at all?" and so poor Pat began to cry 
like a child over the children. 

"^nd is there nothing for the childer at all ?" said 
Jem. 

"Sorra bit went into their mouths this day; for sure 
they lived on the one blankit this week, and it's done 
last night," said Pat. 

" Why, then, you'll just bring the craturs down tome 
this night," said Jem ; "for sure I've the praties, and it's 
the big pot I'll put on, and they will get their bellyfulls 
this night anyway ; so off with you, man, and bid them 
stop crying." 

So Pat went off in a hurry, and Jem hurried home to 
get on the big pot. 

Well, the children turned to at the praties in style ; 
and when Pat had got his share (for the poor fellow was 
stinted worse than the rest, to give the children what he 
could), Pat and Jem fell to talking again. 

"And what about the birds, Pat ?" said Jem. 

" Well, it's thinking of that I am always," said Pat. 
" It doesn't mean we can't be hungry at all ; sure, I know 
that now ; but it means something anyway — it means, 
anyway, that God cares for us ; and that He cares for 
what happens to us ; and isn't that something ?" 

" Well, a man that turns because it's right, might 
starve all out, and his children too,'' said Jem. 

" There's no denying that now : he might, if it was the 
will of God," said Pat. 

" Well, there was a deal that never read the Bible, 
and never thought of God in earnest, that died in the 
famine ; and, maybe, some that did," said Jem. 

"That's true, anyway," said Pat. " I mind the best 
Christian ever I knew just died for want of the praties, 
and his children too." 

"And what does it mean at all," said Jem, ",when 
Jesus Christ says, 'Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you?' " (Mat. vi. 33.) 

" There is one tiling it means, anyway, and no mis- 
take," said Pat ; " ' Seek ye first the kingdom of God.' 
Oh, Jem, won't you seek that first ? Sure, there's no 
mistake in that ? Wasn't it you put me on the reading, 
and will you let me go alone now?" 

"Well, that's just what's troubling me," said Jem; 
" and there's no mistake in that surely. But what about 
the rest ?" 

" Well, then, won't He do what's good ?'' said Pat, 
" He won't keep us alive for ever. And why would we 
ask it ? isn't it the poor world for the likes of us ? Won't 
He take us some way ? Won't it be sickness or suffering 
of some sort ? Sure it be to be death ; and what signi- 
fies the way? And if He takes us to his glory, sure it 
won't be breaking his word with us ! And, anyway, the 
words is good enough to make us trust in Him, while He 
leaves us here ; and maybe that's the meaning of it. For 
sure He won't keep us here for ever ; and why would we 
ask it? And when He takes us out of it, sure his own 
way is the best ; better nor meal, nor praties, nor any- 
thing." 

" Well, Pat," said Jem, " that's right anyway. Sure, 
when God pleases to take us, the nothing to eat is no 
more nor other sickness, when we couldn't eat if we had 
it. Sure, why does a sick man die, only 'cause he can't 
eat? and what does it signify if the praties is there? 
But there is one thing hard on me, Pat ; sure if it was 
God sent the famine I could lie down and die under his 
hand, and just put my trust in Him through Jesus 
Christ ; but when the priest sends the famine on the 
childer, and him with the whiskey punch afore him quite 
comfortable, sure that's more nor flesh and blood can 
stand." 

" Well, Jem, I'll put my trust in God, for all the priest 
can do. And sure there is no saying again' it, He helped 
me and the children this night anyway, out of your big 
pot ; his blessing on you, Jem, for the good friend you 
are. And, sure, if I get through till the praty planting, 
what will £ care for Father John and his calling 
at the altar. Sure, times is turning for us that way. 
Sure, Mr. Smith himself would be glad to get me, 
sooner nor a blackguard at two-and-sixpence that 
wouldn't do half a day's work of a man like me ; but 
won't I take two shillings afore I go back to the likes of 
him ?" 

So Pat and the children went home to do without the 
blanket ; and if we hear of what happens Pat, we will 
tell it as usual. 



Cflrraponimiff. 



HINTS FOR DR. CULLEN'S NEXT PASTORAL. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

Sir, — As you have published rather 3evere strictures 
on the authorities cited by the Most Rev. Dr. Cullen in 
favour of the newly defined dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin, perhaps yon will allow 
me to suggest some additional arguments, which may 
have escaped the attention of the Most Rev. Dr., but 
which probably have had no little weight in bringing 
about the result which is stated to have given rise to so 
much exultation at Rome on the 8th December, 1854. 



